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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. f G. 
Ph. =Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic; Int. J. E. = International Journal 
of Ethics; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische Studien ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; 
R. I. d. Fil. = Rivista Italiana di Filosofia ; V. f w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fur 
■wissenschaftliche Philosophic; Z. f. Ph. = Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und philoso- 
phische Kritik; Z. f Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. —Zeitschrift fur Psychologic und 
Physiologic der Sinnesorgane ; Phil. Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch ; Rev. de 
Mit.= Revue de Mitaphysique et de Morale; Ar. f sys, Ph. = Archiv fur 
systematische Philosophic. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 

Der Empiriokritizismus, zugleich eine Erwiderung auf W. Wundts 
Aufsatze : ' Der naive und kritische Realismus,' II. u. III. Fr. Cars- 
tanjen. -V. f. w. Ph., XXII, i, pp. 45-95 ; 2, pp. 190-214. 
In these two articles, the author gives an exposition of the Kritik derreinen 
Erfahrung, with the twofold purpose of helping readers to a better com- 
prehension, and of correcting the errors in Wundt's interpretation, of the 
book. Wundt has misunderstood Avenarius in many particulars, which 
are discussed in detail. His fundamental error lies in thinking that the 
Kritik is concerned with the content of knowledge, whereas its real purpose 
is to investigate the universal form of knowledge. The doctrine of the 
Kritik is not empiricism, as Wundt supposes it to be.* Whatever may be 
true of the Menschlicher Weltbegriff, the Kritik is committed neither to 
realism nor to idealism ; it is an historico-psychological investigation of the 
origin of both. Wundt thinks that Avenarius starts with ' pure experience ' 
as something given, and develops a system from it. This is a mistake. 
* Pure experience,' i. e., all experience regarded on its formal side, is 
simply the object of investigation, not a means of cognition. — Just as Em- 
piriokritizmus is not empiricism, so empirico-critical psychology is not 
empirical psychology. Empirical psychology measures everything by ex- 
perience, and rejects whatever does not agree with experience. Avenarius 
refuses to do this, because he holds that we do not know what experience 
is, and that, consequently, we cannot use it as a criterion of knowledge. 
The author contrasts the doctrines of Wundt and Avenarius on several 
psychological questions, among which are the problems of affection and 
attention. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 

Beitrdge zur Aesthetik. Max Dessoir. Ar. f. sys. Ph., IV, 1, pp. 78-96. 

The aim of this article is to discover the difference between science and 

art; after various distinctions are passed in review, the author comes to the 
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following conclusion : Both science and art deal with immediate experience, 
but the aim of each is separate. Science illumines experience and makes 
it thinkable, while art makes it enjoyable. On the one side, are such cate- 
gories as nationality, objectivity, causality, and necessity ; but on the other, 
are intuition, subjectivity, purposiveness, and freedom. Science is abstract, 
and deals with the relations between objects and events ; but art requires 
pictures, and expresses the meaning of things through phenomenal forms, 
and not by means of scientific concepts. Fundamentally, science is a slavish 
dependence upon nature, and can report only that which is ; whereas art is 
a free comprehension of being and points out what ought to be. 

E. P. Robins. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

L invention. F. Paulhan. Rev. Ph., XXIII, 3, pp. 225-258. 

Invention of whatever sort is a new systematization of psychical elements, 
prompted by some need more or less clearly apprehended. It is often 
spontaneous, an automatic and lively reaction of the psychical organism. 
On the other hand, it may be the slow and laborious product of years, 
representing the cumulative effort of many minds, or even of many epochs. 
All intellectual creation, literary, artistic, scientific, industrial, presupposes 
certain ideas already present in the mind, and the combination of these 
with a new element which is the occasion, and often the most appreciable 
cause, of this combination. Several examples are cited to show the part 
played by each of these two elements ; the one being the slow preparation 
for invention, the travail of the intelligence, the confused idea seeking that 
which shall give it precision ; the other is the new element which presents 
itself, it may be accidentally, and brings the solution of the problem. The 
relation between the excitation or occasion of invention, and invention itself 
must remain very vague. In every case, the tendency already organized is 
the most important factor. A character of invention, not absolutely gen- 
eral but very frequent, is the accompanying affective phenomena, the de- 
sire which impels to creative activity, and the satisfaction which results 
from such activity. The mind, under the influence of a dominant idea, 
chooses or rejects, but the matter of invention is furnished by the free 
play of ideas and images. The elements thus furnished are equally 
necessary with the unifying intelligence, the dominating tendency, 
and the directing idea. In all psychical phenomena, in all biological 
phenomena, even, that are not absolutely automatic, there is something of 
invention. All psychical events show elements of invention, of imitation, 
and of routine. The three elements may combine in very different propor- 
tions. Invention is the highest of these, routine the lowest. Invention is 
characterized by a certain disorder, due to the fact that the various 
elements are opposed, and must be brought into harmony. It is a 
systematization, but this implies dissociation, breaking of habits, conflicts 
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between old and new. Invention is a sort of revolution, necessarily at- 
tended by some disorder. Here is opportunity for error ; examples are 
frequent, alike in science and in art, of original geniuses who have 
become the victims of their invention. There is also a social aspect to in- 
vention, and we gain a clearer idea of its benefits and its dangers by con- 
sidering it from this point of view. When we consider the price which 
society often pays for inventions, we can better understand the hatred of 
conservatives towards innovations of every sort. 

Vida F. Moore. 

Quelques traits de la ftsychologie des Slaves. Sikorsky. Rev. Ph., 

XXIII, 6, pp. 625-635. 

Judging from historical descriptions of the Russian people and other 
tribes of the Slavic race, we find the same essential traits now that existed 
a thousand years ago : the same love of peace, hospitality, love of travel, 
family virtues, idealism, even the same complexity and indecision of char- 
acter. The trying physical conditions (t. e., extremes of heat and cold> 
etc.) under which a large part of the natives live, explain the death-rate, 
which is greater than that of any other European country. Moreover, the 
poverty of the landscape, which is decidedly lacking in variety of color and 
in extreme grandeur, is probably responsible for the tendency to internality, 
which is a distinguishing national trait. Considering the hard conditions 
of life, and the consequent death-rate, it is surprising that the Russian 
people should be singularly free from suicide and crime. Statistics show 
that, as regards suicide, Russia has the advantage of Bavaria, Austria, 
Prussia, France, and Saxony ; while it is more free from murder than 
France, Austria, Spain, and Italy, and more free from theft than France, 
England, and Germany. In respect to crimes against sexual morality, it 
has the advantage of Italy and France. It is sometimes remarked by for- 
eigners that the Russian common people waste about a quarter of the year 
in fetes. Frequent periods of rest are necessary for those living under the 
hard extreme conditions already noticed. These fete days also satisfy 
moral and religious needs. When we come to consider the inner life of 
this people, melancholy, patience, and greatness of soul in time of mis- 
fortune, are seen to be among their most prominent traits. The national 
tendency to melancholy, it should be observed, is free from pessimism, and 
does not lead to suicide. On the contrary, it is rather the melancholy which 
Renan says leads to great things. But the most engaging characteristic of 
the Russian people is its idealism, which springs from a fine sensibility. 
This sensibility, again, is free from sentimentality. It is dark and strong. 
The result has been that woman, from the first, has held a particularly 
bright position in Russian society. The essential humanity of the Russians 
is shown in their religious tolerance, which has made their country the 
asylum of more than half of the Jewish race. Finally, we must recognize 
among Russian traits a certain indecision, and what looks like feebleness of 
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will. This really is excessive prudence. One may be sure that in the 
future the Slavic race will pursue a course similar to that which it has fol- 
lowed in the past, guided by its instinct for physical and moral preserva- 
tion. 

E. A. 

ETHICAL. 

Wesen und Aufgabe der Sociologie. Ludwig Stein. Ar. f. sys. Ph., IV, 

2, pp. 191-226. 

This article is a criticism of the organic method in sociology, pointing 
out the limitations of this method, and showing how it must be sup- 
plemented by the historical method. The author would raise sociology to 
the position of social philosophy, and make it a critical inquiry into the 
basis and methods of the various social sciences. Sociology does not deal 
with any of the problems of the social sciences ; but, like philosophy, it 
criticises these sciences, especially their methods, and endeavors to deter- 
mine their relative values, and the positions they occupy in the systems of 
human knowledge. Now, an examination of the various social sciences, 
shows that none, in itself, affords an adequate explanation of the facts of 
human society. Social phenomena cannot be reduced to phenomena of co- 
existence or sequence. The attempt to explain social organizations by me- 
chanical laws, according to the organic method of science, has been of great 
service ; but our author contends that social phenomena will never be under- 
stood so long as no account is taken of final causes. Moral activity cannot 
be understood if social life is regarded mechanically. This does not mean 
that social phenomena are lawless; it insists only that life is not governed 
by mechanical laws alone, and that social necessity is not mechanical, but 
teleological necessity, deducible only from conscious purpose. Society is not 
an organism under the control of chemical and mechanical laws, but rather 
is it an organization. " The organism is the unconscious, but organization 
the conscious, cooperation of individuals to a common end. ' ' Both methods, 
however, are useful, and supplement each other ; the organic is an heuristic 
principle, while the historical, tracing the comparative development of so- 
ciety, reveals the norm or ethical standard of action, and the end of or- 
ganization. 

E. P. Robins. 

Freedom. G. E. Moore. Mind, No. 26, pp. 179-205. 

This paper falls roughly into three divisions. In the first, the writer 
emphasizes Kant's adherence to determinism, as that doctrine is usually 
understood, and states briefly the nature of that freedom which Kant affirms 
as not inconsistent with such determinism. In the second, the attempt is 
made to defend and explain Kant's determinism, and to dispose of the 
theory of ' Liberty of Indifference. ' In the last, there is a discussion of the 
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main difficulties in Kant's doctrine of freedom, and an attempt to convict 
him of inconsistency, and to disprove his position on those points in which 
he .seems to approach nearest to maintaining 'Liberty of Indifference.' 

Albert Lefevre. 

Social Psychology and Sociology. Gostavo Tosti. Psych. Rev., V, 4, 

PP- 347-361. 

The problems which the author proposes for discussion are : (1) Whether 
the psychologist, as such, is at all concerned with the social phenomenon ; 
and (2) if so, what is the specific object of social psychology as opposed to 
sociology ? In answer to the first question, it is pointed out that, since we 
cannot conceive of man in isolation, since some degree of aggregation ap- 
pears to be incident to the most elementary manifestations of human intelli- 
gence, we cannot explain the mental development, either in the species or 
in the individual, without taking into account the action of the social en- 
vironment upon the individual. But " it is safe to assert that a sociological 
interpretation of mental development is coextensive with the proper field of 
' genetic ' psychology, as opposed to ' descriptive ' psychology. Thus the 
word 'social,' when chosen to qualify this kind of psychological investiga- 
tion, becomes a pleonasm destined to generate vagueness and confusion." 
But there is another way of regarding social facts from the individualistic 
standpoint of psychology. The ' social ' state of mind, or the thought of 
ego and alter in social relations, is one of a series of phenomena shown by 
the mental development of the individual, and must, therefore, be studied, 
like every other growing element of the mind, in connection with the vari- 
ous terms of the whole series. Such an inquiry might be called social 
psychology, but it would be nothing more than a chapter of ' genetic ' 
psychology. For the development of ' social ' psychology in this sense, two 
things were necessary : (1) The evolutionary conception of mind ; and (2) 
the conception of thought as a tremendous agency of social transformation 
and personal development. The theory of imitation is the fusion of these two 
conceptions. — After investigating briefly the nature of the social phenome- 
non, the author proceeds to mark off the field of social psychology from 
that of sociology. " Social psychology is concerned with the genesis of 
that particular state of consciousness which is consequent in the individual 
upon the presence of and the contact with his fellows. Sociology studies 
the phenomena that are consequent upon that particular state of conscious- 
ness, the social state of mind." Or we may say that, while in social psychol- 
ogy the social state of man (' the notion of the socius, ' the ' consciousness of 
kind ') appears to be an effect of causes lying in the social environment, in 
sociology an activity within the organism, inventiveness, appears as a cause 
of transformation of the social milieu. ' ' In Tardian terminology we may 
state our position by saying that social psychology is mainly concerned with 
facts of 'imitation,' while sociology is chiefly confronted with facts of ' in- 
vention.' " J. E. C. 
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Evolution and Theology. O. Pfleiderer. The New World, Sept., 
1898, pp. 413-429. 

If theology is to maintain its claim to be a science, it must be in accord 
with the principles recognized in all sciences. Science proceeds on the 
principle that every event is the effect of causes, which, again, are themselves 
effects of other causes. Applied to the phenomena of life, this principle is 
more definitely expressed by the term 'evolution.' The question before 
us therefore is : How is theology related to the principle of science ? A 
large and growing school of theologians attempts to make a compromise, by 
admitting the validity of the scientific method in the domain of nature, while 
denying the possibility of its application to history. They maintain that the 
scientific account of the origin of the natural world, and of mankind, has no 
bearing on religion ; that religious truth is supported only by the historical 
acts of God, by the revelation in Moses, the prophets, and Christ. But this 
can easily be proved to be an illogical position. If the evolutionary work 
of thought is valid, it must apply in the region of history as' well as in that 
of nature. The theologian must, therefore, deny the evolution hypothesis 
absolutely, or accept it without reserve, and no scientific theologian can 
hesitate for a moment between these two alternatives. The consequences 
which follow from the application of the doctrine of evolution to the theo- 
logical consideration of history are evident. Miracles and oracles, the 
activity of supernatural persons, and the appearance of supernatural beings, 
must all be ruled out. The prophets appear no longer as media of super- 
natural oracles, but as men whose words and works are perfectly explicable 
from their character and environment. The same is true of Christ. Scien- 
tific historical research has fully demonstrated the causal connection be- 
tween the circumstance of the time and Jesus as a historical phenomenon. 
Theology, so far as it is a science of religion, and not merely ecclesiastical 
piece-work, finds the revelation of the Divine Logos in the totality of religious 
history,, in all the expressions of the human consciousness of God. Among 
these there are higher and lower stages, and Christianity is the highest 
stage religion has hitherto attained. Christianity, however, was not already 
complete in Jesus. Its principle has unfolded itself only in the course of a 
long development, and we have every reason for assuming that it will still 
further develop, and adapt itself to the ever-changing conditions of life. The 
important thing for theology is the destruction of forms which have become 
antiquated, and the construction of new forms which can satisfy the new 
needs of the time. 

David Irons. 

HISTORICAL. 

Time and Space : Hints Given by Swedenborg to Kant. Albert J. Ed- 
munds. The New Church Review, Vol. IV, 2 (April, 1897), pp. 257-265. 
It is maintained in this article that while Swedenborg was acquainted 
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with Leibniz's views of space and time as expressed in the letters to Clarke, 
he himself set forth the doctrine in certain passages of the Arcana Ccelestia 
(which are here quoted) that space and time are forms of the human intel- 
lect, and that angels have some other and higher kinds of thought -forms. 
The author points out that we know from Kant' s statement ( Vorbericht to the 
Traume eines Geistersehers) that he bought and read the Arcana, and that 
it is impossible to suppose that he was not influenced by the views of space 
and time contained in it. He quotes also a passage from the Traume eines 
Geistersehers in which Kant says, among other things, that Metaphysics is a 
science of the boundaries of human reason (Werke II, pp. 375-6, Harten- 
stein). Here, the author maintains, Kant expressly states that it was his in- 
quiries into Swedenborg which led him to formulate the central doctrine of 
his critical system : that the bounds of the human intellect must be deter- 
mined before metaphysics can begin to be a science. This, he points out, 
has been already stated by a writer in Macmillan Magazine for May, 1864. 
In denying to space and time any existence outside of the human mind, 
however, Kant lost sight of the presence and action of the Creator. Curi- 
ously enough, in the Dissertation he defines space to be the [Divine] om- 
nipresence as a phenomenon, and time the phenomenal eternity of the 
universal cause. This view, which Kant afterwards abandoned, had been 
previously maintained by Swedenborg, and Lotze has since called us back 
to such a modification of the Kantian doctrine. Swedenborg' s doctrine, 
the author maintains, contains what is best in Leibniz, Kant, and Lotze. 

J. E. C. 

The Regula of Descartes. Boyce Gibson. Mind, No. 26, pp. 145-159; 

No. 27, pp. 322-364. 

The Regulas contain the fullest and clearest statement of Descartes' s 
logical convictions. Descartes' s natural method presupposes intuition, de- 
duction, and enumeration. Intuition and induction are first presented as 
the only two mental processes fitted to secure us a knowledge of things 
without any fear of deception. Descartes makes no distinction between 
induction and deduction, and he uses the two words indiscriminately. The 
fundamental process is intuition, and deduction or induction is neces- 
sitated only by the fact that our power of grasping connections in one and 
the same act of thought is, at the outset at least, very limited. Deduc- 
tion, as a mere process of inferring one truth from another, is so essential 
to the very working of thought that it could never be wrongly carried out 
by any one. The movement is continuous and uninterrupted, and each 
step is intuitively grasped ; consequently there is no need for rules of in- 
ference, and Descartes furnishes none. Simple deduction, then, resolves 
itself into bringing all the links of a long chain of connections into one 
intuitive field of view. The first form in which ' enumeration ' appears is 
as a process by means of which results successively subordinate to one 
another are rehearsed in such a way that the successive intuitions, which 
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characterize the movement of deduction, blend ultimately into one con- 
tinuous intuition. But propositions are frequently disjointed and coordinate, 
and thus enumeration becomes conceived of as a thorough investigation 
of all that concerns the question at issue, a kind of natural classification, at 
once adequate and complete. A third function is allotted to enumeration, 
when it is defined as an inference drawn from an aggregate of separate 
facts, or from a number of disjointed propositions. These three ways of 
viewing enumeration are quite consistent ; they are in fact stages in the 
whole process. Intuition and deduction are thus the two fundamental 
processes of natural logic, the mere operation of which in itself guarantees 
the certainty and universality that reason demands. The certainty and 
universal applicability of the fundamental processes of reason determine 
a priori the character of the method by which these processes are regulated, 
and lead to the identification of method with a set of sure and easy rules. 
Method thus becomes a question of practice rather than of theory. The 
four rules in which Descartes, in 1636, summed up his theory of practical 
method, constitute a fairly satisfactory epitome of the method of the 
Regulas. — In the concluding article, the writer enters into a minute investi- 
gation of the four rules. The unity of the natural method lies in its 
mathematical character ; its forms of proof are both a priori and a pos- 
teriori, and experience plays a rdle in both forms. Descartes' s method 
grew naturally out of his own mathematical studies, and his strength and 
originality lay in his conception that the true context of every truth was 
the whole system of knowledge which his method had mastered and or- 
ganized. 

Albert Lefevre. 

Ueber Ernst Macks philosophische Ansickten. Julius Baumann. Ar. f. 

sys. Ph., IV, 1, pp. 44-64. 

This article is a defense of the a priori against phenomenalism. First, 
the author examines the empirical conceptions of explanation. Mach, 
looking upon description as the end and aim of science, says that compari- 
son and analogy are the chief factors in scientific thinking, because they 
lead to completer descriptions. Science is organized experience. It exists 
for practical and economic life, and has only a methodological value. Ac- 
cording to Mach, there is no place for identity ; things are more or less alike, 
but we can say no more. Baumann, however, contends that comparison 
and analogy are not explanation, but admits that they are useful means in 
the organization of facts. Explanation, he holds, consists in showing the 
identity in things, in proving that what appears to be a unique fact is only a 
particular case in the known system of things. As a result of his phenom- 
enalism, Mach adopts the Humian conception of causation, since description 
cannot enter into the inner nature of an event. Cause and effect are the 
customary or regular conjunction of two events. Baumann takes excep- 
tion to this view, and holds that in causal explanation we have the notion 
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of a necessary connection over and above temporal conjunction. Mach 
thinks causal connection is similar to mathematical dependence, but Bau- 
mann maintains that they are entirely different. The writer continues his 
critique of Mach's philosophy, and examines his conceptions of mathema- 
tics, physics, thing, and phenomenalism. 

E. P. Robins. 

Kant as a Natural Philosopher. Geo. F. Becker. American Journal 

of Science, Vol. V, pp. 97-112 (Feb., 1898). 

The author in this article calls attention to the physical theories of Kant, 
especially as set forth in the Allegemeine Naturgeschichte. He points out that 
Kant was not the first to explain the origin of the heavenly bodies, though he 
was the first Newtonian to do so. The first germ of the nebular hypothesis 
in modern times is found in Descartes' s Principia Philosophce. Swedenborg 
also published a rational cosmogony, though it contained scarcely any ad- 
vance upon that of Descartes (Becker refers to an account of Swedenborg' s 
views by N. Nyren in the Vierteljahrsch. d. Astron. Gesellschaft, 1879, 
p. 80, which appeared in an English translation in the New Church Review 
for July, 1897, and also to a paper by E. S. Holden in the North American 
Review, Vol. CXXXI (1880), p. 377). After giving a summary of Kant's 
views, and of the deductions which he made from his nebular hypothesis, 
Becker compares the theory with that of Laplace and of Lord Kelvin. He 
refers at some length also to Kant's theory of base levelling, and of the final 
destruction of the solar system by the falling of the planets into the sun. 

J. E. C. 

Le thomism et les resultats de la psychologic experimentale. V. Ermoni. 

Rev. Neo-Sc, No. 2, pp. 105-122. 

The writer of this article aims to show that the central problem of 
psychology, the relation of mind and body, received from the scho- 
lastic Thomas, a solution which is daily being confirmed by the dis- 
coveries of experimental science. I. The Emotional Life. According to 
Thomas, a passion is an affection of the soul producing a certain material 
change in the organism. Many passages might be stated to prove the 
substantial agreement of his teaching with that of many modern investi- 
gators. In every emotion we have two factors, the psychical and the organic. 
The disputed question as to the order of these factors is briefly discussed. 
Although the James-Lange theory seems, on the whole, to be inadmissi- 
ble, it fits certain cases admirably. It is impossible to establish an invari- 
able theory as to the order of the two sets of phenomena, and this con- 
clusion is a confirmation of the doctrine of Thomas. He is the partisan of 
a reversible order, and we find him presenting now the one and now the 
other view. Against the James-Lange theory, two or three facts seem de- 
cisive : 1 . An appreciable time is found to elapse between the psychical 
antecedent and the physiological consequent. 2. The James-Lange law 
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lacks rigor. The organic phenomena are inconstant, they follow no in- 
variable course. Binet and Courtier are quoted as supporting these objec- 
tions. The scholastic thinker is found to be in accord with these modern 
writers on the subject of the emotions. II. The Intellectual Life. Modern 
investigations prove that mental work causes an increased flow of blood to 
the brain, and, consequently, increase in temperature, volume, and weight 
of the brain. These results accord with scholastic statements. In short, 
the position held by scholastic philosophy, intermediate between ultra- 
spiritualism and materialism, the progress of the experimental sciences is 
showing to be the true one. Disregarding neither of the two elements 
in man' s nature, the scholastics built up a complete anthropology. For 
this reason their psychology, in its general outlines, is eternal as truth itself. 

Vida F. Moore. 

Qit est ce que la philosophie scolastiquet De Wulf. Rev. Neo-Sc, No. 

2, pp. 141-153- 

So eminent a writer as M. Haureau has defined scholastic philosophy as 
the philosophy taught in the schools of the Middle Ages, from the establish- 
ment of these schools, until the bonds of tradition were broken and the 
modern spirit became dominant. According to this writer, the invention 
of printing dealt the death-blow to scholasticism ; oral instruction hence- 
forth held a secondary position. M. Kurth shows that the term ' Middle 
Ages,' loosely used to indicate the entire period from Charlemagne to the 
Renaissance, is derived from a philological classification of the phases of 
the Latin language. Transposing this term to history, men have come to 
look upon this period merely as intermediate, a bridge connecting ancient 
with modern civilization. A similar confusion attaches to the definitions of 
scholasticism. Modern philosophy received as a legacy from the Renais- 
sance the contempt it affects for scholasticism. In the light of modern re- 
search, the despised Middle Ages reveal surprising artistic, literary, and 
philosophical treasures. Scholastic philosophy is not to be identified with 
mediaeval philosophy. Mediaeval history covers many centuries, and 
shows many varying systems and tendencies of thought. Convention 
has attached the term ' scholastic ' to the teachings of Anselm, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Duns Scotus. Throughout the Middle Ages we find, side by 
side with so-called scholastic doctrine, what we may call anti-scholastic. 
Pantheism is the principal form of anti-scholastic philosophy, and its de- 
velopment runs parallel with that of scholasticism. In addition, we might 
cite numerous heresies implying a philosophical system in opposition with 
scholasticism, notably those which perpetuate the doctrines of Lucretius 
and Epicurus. Towards the close of the period, systems multiply greatly. 
Moreover, mediaeval philosophy includes, in addition to the systems which 
developed in the West, two other currents of thought, the Byzantine and 
the Asiatic. Philosophies so diverse cannot be grouped under one head. 
Scholasticism is not the doctrine, or the sum of doctrines which prevailed 
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in the Middle Ages ; it is one of the numerous schools of that period — the 
school, par excellence, if you will, since it was the strongest and most 
nearly universal in the western world. 

Vida F. Moore. 

Sprachstatisch.es. E. Zeller. Ar. f. G. Ph., N. F., I, iv, 1, pp. 1-12. 

Zeller brings a polemic in this article against the present method of using 
the statistics of language to determine the chronology of the Platonic 
Dialogues. This method Zeller applies, by way of example, to fourteen works 
of D. F. Strauss ranging in their composition over a period of forty years. 
He finds in this test that works which exhibit the same stylistic qualities 
do not belong to the same period of composition, and that such data, there- 
fore, could not be of service in determining their chronology. Such vari- 
ations in linguistic qualities, which may be statistically tabulated, are not 
due so much to differences in time of composition, as to differences in the 
character and purposes of the writings ; while the momentary disposition of 
the author's mind, the association of ideas, and similar conditions have 
much to do with stylistic variations. These conditions, however, have not 
been reckoned with by the statisticians. Before statistics of this kind can 
be of scientific service in determining the chronology of compositions, 
Zeller demands that the laws of style-variation, be thoroughly investigated 
in the case of writings whose dates are not known. We may then be able 
to see how far, and under what circumstances, linguistic variation goes hand 
in hand with variation in time of composition. That such variation is a 
fact, Zeller does not at all deny (cf. Phil. d. Gr., II, i, pp. 512 ff.). The in- 
adequacy, however, of the present statistics he illustrates by applying them 
to the Sophist, the Republic, and the Laws. 

W. A. H. 



